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treatment of these emotions by his view that each emotion
is not, as is my view, merely a specific affective tone or
colouring of consciousness qualifying- our mental activities,
but is essentially a disposition having its own specific
conative tendency ; the instincts being merely disposi-
tions to special modes of bodily movement, subordinated
to and more or less organised within the emotional
dispositions.

In opposition to this, I submit, that, while the primary
emotions may loosely be said to have the specific ten-
dencies of the instinctive dispositions in which they are
rooted, these derived emotions have no such specific
tendencies, for they are not attached to or rooted in any
special dispositions ; they are, therefore, not forces of
character, and cannot be said in any true and significant
meaning of the words to be organised within the senti-
ments or in the great hierarchy of sentiments which is
the character of the individual.

Desire is the general name for that peculiar experience
which arises in every mind (sufficiently developed intel-
lectually to hold before itself the idea of an end) whenever
.any strong impulse or conative tendency cannot immedi-
ately attain or actively progress towards its natural end.
If this be true, and I believe that some such statement of
the nature of desire is generally acceptable to almost all
psychologists, it is quite unnecessary to postulate some
special disposition as the root of desire. If, following
Shand, we did so, we should find ourselves involved in

position similar in nature to the complex sentiments of love or hate.
Yet he is clearly aware that desire is not in the least comparable to
either a sentiment or one of the primary emotions. For in another
place (p. 519) he writes that desire is an abstraction, and that " it is a
complete mistake to represent desire as an independent force, and to
suppose that it can be co-ordinated either with the emotions or with
the sentiments." This reveals very clearly the confusion into which
he has fallen, a confusion which runs throughout the whole of his
book, and which is largely due to his failure to hold fast to the very
important distinction between facts of mental function and facts
of mental structure. Desire, like the emotions, is a fact of mental
function, a mode or aspect of mental activity, and may and does arise
whenever any strong impulse or conative tendency cannot find imme-
diate satisfaction. Dispositions within which, or from W&
and desires arise are facts of mental structure,